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refuted or superseded. It remains the chief text-book on the 
subject of which it treats, and thousands are indebted to it 
for a confirmation of their faith on matters of the most vital 
importance to man. 



Art. V. — History of the J^etherUnds. By Thomas Col- 
ley Grattan. New York : Harper, Brotliers, & Co. 
1840. 

Little more than a year has passed since the establishment 
of the Boston and Liverpool line of steam packets placed 
England, as may be said, in close neighbomhood with this 
country. We now learn that Belgium, following the exam- 
ple of Great Britain, has taken the next step among the 
European powers towards facilitating an intercourse with the 
United States. We should certainly meet this movement at 
least halfway. And before the fine steam-ship the " British 
Queen," lately purchased by the Belgian government for the 
passage between Antwerp and New York, makes her next 
voyage across the Atlantic under her new owners, and proba- 
bly with a new name, we think it advisable to lay before our 
readers on this side of the ocean some information, notyet gen- 
erally diffused, relative to the country between which and us 
this gallant vessel is to form another bond. And we may fair- 
ly promise them convincing proofs of the many claims to 
regard and admiration, possessed by this new and still im- 
perfectly known kingdom, — the only state which, in all the 
European revolutions of the last half century, has effected 
its independence on a rational and solid basis. 

According to usage, we have placed at the head of this 
article the title of a work connected with the subject of which 
it treats. But, although furnishing a text on which we may 
extensively dilate, we regret that we have been led, by the 
date on its title-page, to expect much more than the vol- 
ume contains. We find, in fact, that this volume, brought 
forth by the Nevp York publisher so lately, is but a re-issue 
of the stereotyped edition published in Philadelphia some 
years ago, being a mere reprint of the first London edition of 
the work, which appeared in 1830, bringing the history down 
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only to the battle of Waterloo ; while the alterations required 
by circumstances, and the additions called for by the popu- 
larity of the subject, and contained in several subsequent Lon- 
don editions which bring the matter down to 1830, are alto- 
gether omitted. 

We think this extremely unjust, to the author as well as to 
the public. Nothing can appear much more absurd than to 
find in the opening paragraph of a work, bearing the date of 
1840, a description of boundaries as belonging to "the King- 
dom of Netherlands," which kingdom had actually ceased to 
exist (by the action of the revolution which separated Bel- 
gium from Holland) ten years previously. And it is, on the 
other hand, rather unfair to those who desire to learn the im- 
portant events of Dutch and Belgian history from the year 
1SJ5 to 1830, and who are aware that the late editions of 
Mr. Grattan's work contain a succinct account of those tran- 
sactions, that they should find themselves deprived of what i 
may be by many considered the most valuable portion of it ; 
for it is scarcely to be expected, that any other American 
publisher will reprint the book, in rivalry with the one issued 
from the New York press, merely for the sake of the addi- 
tional matter, important as that may be. 

It is but two years ago, that, in an article on interna- 
tional copyright,* we exposed some of the injustice done 
to alien writers by the present system of republication in 
this country. Since then a remarkable instance of hardship 
has been put forward in Mr. Combe's " Notes on the United 
States," in reference to a book written by his brother ; and we 
think this new example of an old edition, quite imperfect in 
comparison with several subsequent editions, being re-issued 
merely because it had been stereotyped and the publishers do 
not choose to go to the small expense of recasting some passa- 
ges and reproducing the new matter, furnishes another strong 
argument in favor of a revision of the laws which regulate and 
restrain, and too often violate, the rights of foreign authors. 

In the present case, however, we happen to have obtained 
a copy of the edition published in London in 1838. And 
from that source, as well as from the " Essai Historique et 
Politique sur la Revolution Beige," by Nothomb, never yet 
translated into English, together with lighter publications on 

*JVorth American Revieu), Vol. XLVIII., p. 257 et seq. 
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the subject, and with our own recollection of events, we will 
proceed on our undertaking ; premising, that we are at pres- 
ent mainly stimulated to it by a recent article in an eminent 
English periodical, reprinted in the United States, which sug- 
geststhe preposterous project of a reunion between Belgium 
and Holland ; and by the accounts of a frustrated conspiracy 
for that object lately detected at Brussels, the chiefs of which. 
Generals Vandersmissen and Vandermeere, are justly stigma- 
tized in the European prints as men without influence and of 
damaged reputation. 

The whole range of historical research presents nothing so 
attractive as the early growth of nations, their struggles for 
independence, and their admission into some vast S3'stem 
of civilization. It is under those circumstances, almost ex- 
clusively, that the romance of history exists. The energy 
and the ardor of men, — the two main elements of that quality, 
— are much more frequently exhibited during the rise of states 
than in their greatest elevation or decline. Patriotism is 
oftenest found before public wants are merged in private pur- 
suits, and while the interests of the country are so unsettled 
as to give to individuals no solid security for their own. As 
long as the higher objects of the general weal are unattained, 
few minds are base enough to turn into channels of mere per- 
sonal advantage. At those periods selfishness has little time 
for developement. Every one considers himself but as a unit, 
of no value except as a part of the great whole. It is when 
the community is formed, and each man begins to find that 
his particular success has a direct influence on the general 
welfare, that, enlightened as to his importance but possibly 
deceived as to his motives, he insensibly begins to work for 
himself alone ; and, losing the stimulus of public spirit, sinks 
into an instance of individual ambition, the aggregate of which 
is sure in the end to peril, and perhaps destroy, the state. 

It is thus, before this period of a country's progress, that it 
is most likely to awaken the sympathies of mankind. The rude 
virtues of the Grecian repubUcs in their early insignificance, 
and the bold integrity of infant Rome, have far greater charms 
for those who pause over the page of history, to analyze its 
effects, than the epochs of Spartan and Athenian greatness, 
or imperial dominion, when foreign conquest was disgraced 
by home corruption, and slavery formed a drag upon the chari- 
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ots of triumph. The modern annals of the world forcibly 
strengthen the truth of these remarks, which it is unnecessary 
to illustrate by any particular instances, as an introduction to a 
sketch of one of the most remarkable social and political 
events of our times. 

The establishment of a new and independent kingdom, in 
the very centre of European civilization, and close to the 
long existing monarchies, is undoubtedly a spectacle of 
abounding interest. The formation of Belgian nationality 
and the working of the machinery by which it is sustained, 
are therefore well worthy of the attention of us, the contem- 
poraries of the great transaction, which involved in its pro- 
gress the peace of all Europe, and may consequently have a 
considerable influence, though a remote one, on the interests 
of the new world as well as of the old. 

It was those considerations which excited so many con- 
flicting feelings in the public mind of Europe from the year 
1830, when Belgium struck the final blow for independence, 
down to 1838, when Holland, her inveterate and only enemy, 
urged a last feeble effort against its consolidation. Had the 
local affairs of Belgium been alone in question, this general 
excitement could never have arisen. The world is now too 
much ahve to the real nature of national interests to care 
much for what does not affect the mass of mankind. The 
best proof that it is of importance to the world at large to 
uphold Belgian independence in, at least, its present integrity, 
is the unceasing anxiety which the question caused during 
eight years in every other country of Europe. 

An almost miraculous combination of causes tended to the 
accomplishment of this result. Belgium, during several cen- 
turies, had been agitated by that occult desire for nationality 
common to every people, and for the formation of which it 
contained all the necessary elements. The previous expe- 
rience of unpropitious efforts showed the way to success 
through the medium of former faults. A long sequence of 
subserviency proved the inutility of a reliance on aught but 
its own exertions. The country to which it last appertained, 
as a portion of territory, was neither powerful nor politic 
enough to resist a bold and well-timed movement. The 
incapacity of the monarch led the way to a junction, for a 
common purpose of relief, of the two great parties into which 
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the people were divided. The example of France gave the 
first impulse to revolt ; her protection, a confidence in its 
progress ; while, finally, the state of European peace, and 
the necessity of its continuance to all the great powers, se- 
cured a fair field for the operations of the newly enfranchised 
country, which demanded, arms in hand, its admission into 
the scheme of European policy. 

The Belgian Revolution of 1830 has been generally con- 
sidered as an event merely accessory to that of France of the 
same year. This arises from erroneous views of the nature 
of the facts involved, and extreme ignorance of the provoca- 
tions which led to them. Fifteen years of bad government, 
resting on a vicious title, produced a mass of discontent, 
which only wanted an opportunity to ripen into revolt. Had 
it even not burst forth at the time it did, the causes of a rev- 
olution were still existing ; and the explosion could not have 
been long delayed. Belgian independence was an inevitable 
necessity. The destinies of nations must sooner or later be 
fulfilled, whether it be for greatness or for ruin. Providence 
often works out its ends by mean instruments and negative 
means. But, the principle of independence once proclaimed 
and put into active execution, men were abundantly found, of 
power sufficient to carry out the consummation of what seem- 
ed to common observers an accident, but to deep thinkers a 
doom. It was thus, that, while the distinctive nationalities of 
Europe appeared merging into a common fund, so to call it, 
of general ideas, and respectively sinking or rising to a com- 
mon level, a new people sprang forth, asserting their claims 
to constitute a state, on a title of inherent right, long disal- 
lowed and despised by European diplomacy. 

Four centuries of submission to other powers, and the va- 
rious characteristics insensibly borrowed from each, had given 
to the population of Belgium a piebald aspect, which led to a 
false estimate of its capacities. The Belgians themselves 
were discouraged with a belief of their own unfitness for inde- 
pendence. But if we consider their persevering pursuit of 
freedom for many ages, their vigorous struggles against each 
new foreign domination, and the unswerving firmness of their 
social organization, we must at once admit the justice of the 
claim, which they had the sagacity to put forward at the right 
time, and the courage to enforce by the right means. 

The obstacles to Belgian independence were manifold. 

VOL. LIV. — NO. 114. 19 
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It is due to the nation, that we should appreciate the causes 
which so long retarded it. 

The majority of our readers have, we doubt not, a general 
knowledge of the early history of Belgium ; of its successive 
junctions with the three great powers, Spain, Germany, and 
France ; and its more recent annexation to Holland, with 
which it formed the kingdom of the Netherlands ; as well as 
of the main causes which led to the dissolution of that king- 
dom, by the violent catastrophe of 1830. Our present ob- 
ject is to give a faithful sketch of the Revolution of that year, 
and of the transactions which led to the present independence 
and prosperity of Belgium ; prefaced by a rapid glance at its 
previous political struggles, which will serve to refresh the 
memory of those to whom the subject has not been recently 
familiar. 

After having furnished to France the Mayors of the Palace, 
who formed the stock of the second dynasty, the Belgian 
provinces were partitioned out among the successors of 
Charlemagne ; and Charles the Bald joined Artois and 
Flanders to his other states. This division was the source 
of a long series of misfortunes to the country. For the Ger- 
man empire and the French monarchy growing simultaneous- 
ly into greatness, each took a position on this ground of their 
bloody and long-continued contests, beginning at Bouvines 
to end at Waterloo. 

Had the fiefs composing the Dutch and Belgian provinces 
all along derived from the Imperial crown, these countries 
would have finally been formed into circles of the Empire ; and, 
from the Germanic origin of the majority of their population, 
they would have gradually blended with the nationality of 
Germany, like the electorates in the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine. But Flanders and Hainault became from the first 
involved in the plan of French polity ; and the ramifications 
of feudalism gave, on each new succession, pretensions to 
the respective vassals of the Empire or of France, to the 
possession of the numerous territorial fractions into which 
the country was divided. Thus it was that, under two op- 
posing influences, the Low Countries long remained without 
cohesion, in spite of all their natural tendency to coalesce. 

While the principle of social activity in France was gradu- 
ally concentrated in the monarchy, it became scattered over 
the whole surface of Belgium. In this country of communal 
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privileges as well as of chivalric associations, the noble and 
the burgher grew side by side into power ; without any third 
estate rising up, superior to, yet dependent on both, to es- 
tablish and secure that political unity, which is the perfection 
of social government. Immediately beyond the frontiers 
were two great rival suzerains ; within them princely houses 
and powerful corporations, but no royalty ; — that is to say, 
two hostile powers without the counterpoise required to form 
the "compound motion," which in politics as well as in me- 
chanics is necessary to the composition of forces. 

The titles of Counts of Flanders, Hainault, Luxembourg, 
Gueldres, Bouillon, and Namur and Dukes of Brabant and 
Zealand, glitter through the annals of the Middle Ages. But 
their rank and fame have been sterile ; and their possessions 
were gradually merged in the sovereignty of the House of 
Burgundy, which had not, any more than they, the power to 
become nationalized in its vast possessions, acquired by a 
combination of inheritance, purchase, conquest, and spoliation. 

The warriors of Flanders, superior in wealth and refine- 
ment to almost all the other champions of Christianity, bore 
their ample share in the furious battles of the Crusades, those 
impulses of fanaticism and means of civilization, — but their 
native country reaped few of the political advantages which 
the influence of those events procured to other states, beyond 
the greater extension of burgher power, from the absence 
and death of so many of the nobles in the Paynim wars. 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Engelbert of Tournay, Robert of Flan- 
ders, Guy of Namur, have left the impress of their renown 
through the whole series of these fierce exploits ; and many 
Flemish knights perished in the final struggle of chivalry, at Ni- 
copolis, — the last faint reflection of the glory of the Crusades. 

The burgher classes of Flanders and Brabant flourished 
meanwhile in increasing liberty and wealth. Their work- 
shops supplied the commerce of the world. The Belgian 
cities raised armies, more numerous and better equipped than 
those of the contemporary kings. The citizens treated on 
equal terms with princes ; and the reign of the Arteveldes 
preceded by a century the monarchy of the Medicis. But 
all this combination of courage, industry, and power failed to 
produce that national unity, which required, in the then exist- 
ing state of Europe, a sovereign dynasty, as a centre round 
which to revolve and gravitate. 
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The house of Burgundy, in the persons of its last two 
male representatives, might have realized this desideratum in 
the fifteenth century ; and, by establishing their dominion from 
the English Channel and the Northern Ocean, to the borders 
of the Rhine and the Moselle, might have secured a balance of 
power in Europe, which would have saved it from the con- 
flicts between Spain and her revolted colonies a century later, 
and between the houses of Bourbon and of Austria nearly down 
to our own times. But the selfish ambition of Philip the Good 
(as history has nicknamed him), and the lust of conquest in 
Charles the Rash (or " the Bold," as English writers generally 
mistranslate his sobriquet), blinded them to so vast a scheme 
of real greatness, and left Europe still in want of the basis of 
repose to be found in such an equilibrium. The facilities, 
which not only favored but seemed to demand the realiza- 
tion of such a plan previous to the Reformation, have been, 
no doubt, greatly weakened by its results. But nearly four 
centuries later, at the fall of Napoleon and the dismember- 
ment of his empire, another opportunity ofl^ered and was 
lost. The next is perhaps advancing, with a steadiness that 
may make its rapidity less obvious. 

The marriage of Mary, daughter of Charles the Rash, with 
Maximilian, son of the Emperor of Germany, prepared the 
way for the political annihilation of the Low Countries, by their 
gradual descent into an appendage of the House of Austria. 
During the domination of Charles the Fifth and the tyranny of 
Philip the Second, these countries, reduced to the rank of col- 
onies, were but so many ddpots for the production of men and 
arms, as Peru and Mexico were for that of gold. At once the 
cause, the theatre, and the victim of the most bloody wars, 
they sank under the exactions of regal spoliation, at the very 
time that intellect and civilization were most flourishing. 

Philip the Second, the odious type of tyranny, at once terri- 
ble and contemptible, gave a vigorous impulse to the spirit of 
nationality, which so many causes had hitherto repressed. 
He attempted to establish the Inquisition in the Low Countries, 
less as a religious tribunal than as an instrument of govern- 
ment. The early resistance to this project was, like it, po- 
litical. The struggle became religious at a much later peri- 
od, and only in the north. William of Orange, the greatest 
of those princes of a house which has produced so many that 
were great, made the question of religious reform the watch- 
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word of national resistance, in those provinces, where the for- 
mer had grown into a passion through the fostering action of the 
latter ; and he thus separated the cause of Holland from that 
of Belgium. The successful, though tardy issue of the 
struggle left Holland a free republic, under the guidance of 
its stadtholders ; and secured to Belgium its ancient, but im- 
perfect portion of nationality, as an integral part of the great 
monarchy of which it still formed a fief. The Spanish troops 
quitted its soil ; its commercial privileges were guaranteed ; 
and the sovereignty was conferred on Albert and Isabella, in 
a modified form of Spanish power and feudal sway. Their 
death, without posterity, threw Belgium back under the un- 
mitigated mismanagement of Spain. The benevolent reign 
of those Archdukes, a title which they bore without dis- 
tinction of sex, was a truce of happiness between the do- 
mestic sufierings of the sixteenth century and the desolating 
wars of Louis the Fourteenth. But thenceforward Belgium, 
subjected to the paralyzing action of the Court of Madrid, 
and thrown into the shade by the vigorous liberty of Holland, 
sank lower and lower in the scale of nations. 

The treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, regulated in many 
respects the situation of Europe, placing Holland in the 
foremost rank among the powers, consecrating religious 
toleration, and proclaiming a Law of Nations, — imperfect, 
but still acknowledged as the law. But it left the Belgian 
provinces in complete dependence on the throne of Spain, 
without fixing those questions of succession, which soon fur- 
nished Louis the Fourteenth with pretexts that legalized in- 
vasion, and left the country a prize for chance adventurers 
in the bloody lottery of war. 

From the treaty of Munster until that of Vienna, in 1814, 
the Low Countries were little more than the arena to gladia- 
torial Europe. The House of Austria which acquired the 
sovereignty over them from Spain, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
in 1713, never considered its new possessions in the light of 
an inheritance ; and, in order to conciliate Holland, permitted 
her to establish a footing of supremacy in the country, which 
generated a notion of mastery, that subsequently proved so 
fatal to her power, when Belgium was joined to her, under the 
absurd and disproportioned title of " an increase of territory." 
In 1715, Holland obtained the right of placing garrisons in 
several of the Belgian fortresses, having previously insured 
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the commercial ruin of Antwerp, by the closing of the 
Scheldt. 

Ostend alone remained, to keep alive the spirit of enter- 
prise on which the ancient prosperity of Flanders was found- 
ed. A company for the furtherance of the East India 
trade was established in 1722 (to be suspended in two years 
and never revived) by the Emperor Charles the Sixth, who 
felt himself too weak, or considered the object as too little under- 
stood, to resist the jealousy, the intrigues, and the threats of 
the maritime powers. Thus the country remained in a state of 
colonial vassalage, maintaining in turbulent discontent the 
memory of former days, whose only relics were the munici- 
pal privileges, sufficiently powerful to foster a narrow spirit of 
locality, but ineffectual towards procuring the broad advanta- 
ges of independence. 

For seventy years the Low Countries seemed satisfied to 
forget the moral rights of nationality in the enjoyment of a 
physical existence, which was called prosperity. The mis- 
fortunes and romantic energy of Maria Theresa and the 
entire sway she exercised over the provinces, excited a feel- 
ing of religious loyalty, which overcame the general repug- 
nance to the Austrian regime. But no sooner did the death of 
the great Empress give her son and successor, Joseph the Sec- 
ond, an opportunity of attempting his well-meant, but illegal and 
unreasonable reforms, than the old fire of liberty burst forth 
from the embers in which it had been so long buried. The insur- 
rection of Brabant, in 1788, failed, from a total want of large 
political views in the leaders, and from the absence of enlight- 
ened views of religion in the people whom they made their tools. 
Its failure threw the country back under the feet of Austrian 
domination, until republican France, victorious in 1795, broke 
the chains of one slavery to rivet them more firmly for another. 
And when, vanquished in her turn, in 1814, she loosed her- 
self from her exhausted conquests, Belgium, among the rest, 
was thrown loose on the pohtical waters, like a waif, to be pick- 
ed up and appropriated by the first discoverers. 

In the month of December, 1813, Holland had shaken off 
the imperial yoke of Napoleon. By the treaty of Paris, of 
the 30lh of May following, she was promised an increase of ter- 
ritory. In 1815 she entered on the forced partnership with 
Belgium ; and the experience of the subsequent fifteen years 
of union proved, that the incompetent monarch, to whom was 
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confided the task of forming both nations into one, never acted 
but in the spirit of the fatal flaw in the title which bound them 
together. 

Reverting to four great facts of history with reference to the 
fate of Belgium, (but without going back so far as her compli- 
cated and fractional annexations, at different periods, to the pos- 
sessions of the House of Burgundy,) it must be borne in mind, 
that it was by force she submitted to the dominion of the four 
powers to whom during the last two centuries she was joined ; 
to Spain, by the treaty of Munster, 1648 ; to Austria, by 
that of Utrecht, 1713 ; to France, by that of Campo Formio, 
1797 ; to Holland, by that of London, 1814 ; and that there- 
fore she was not bound in allegiance to any of those powers, 
by any ties sanctioned by the laws of reason or justice. 

No sooner was the decree promulgated, which established 
the existence of the kingdom of the Netherlands, than a course 
of misgovernment commenced, which it may be necessary 
shortly to recapitulate. 

The fundamental law, rejected by the majority of the Bel- 
gium notables, was forced upon the people. 

The nationality of Holland being considered as the basis 
of the kingdom, every measure was regulated on it, without 
reference to the wishes, the wants, or the prejudices of 
Belgium. 

The Dutch language was considered as the national and 
official medium of communication. 

The great establishments of the government were fixed 
In Holland. 

The reforms in the civil and crimind law were in ac- 
cordance with Dutch, not Belgian views. 

The system of taxation was accordant with Dutch interests. 

Preference was given to the Dutch in the nominations to 
all civil and military posts. 

The laws, and their administration, were stamped with a 
marked anti-catholic tendency. 

Finally, the whole nature of the government was that of the 
old Stadtholderate rigime, disguised under monarchical de- 
nominations ; a power said to be limited, but considering itself 
irresponsible. 

The representative system, which was established in the 
new kingdom, became an instrument for the imposition of 
Dutch supremacy. The population of Belgium was, in 
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round numbers, double that of Holland. The number of 
representatives was, however, equal ; and repeated trials of 
strength in the Chamber of Deputies gave the following re- 
sults ; 

All the laws which pressed heavily on the interests and lib- 
erties of Belgium were carried .by a Dutch majority. 

Every such law, when rejected, was supported by a large 
number of Dutch members. 

All the proposed laws favorable to Belgian interests, which 
were not carried, failed through Dutch majorities. 

All such propositions as passed into laws were opposed 
by a formidable Dutch majority. 

Such were the sources of Belgian grievances ; such the 
difficulties which the government had to surmount. But the 
grievances themselves were aggravated and increased a thou- 
sand fold, by the temptations offered to the government to 
push them into oppression. Had a ruler of large and en- 
lightened views, seconded by a ministry of practical talent, 
given his conscientious energy to the amelioration of mis- 
chief, the hst of evils above enumerated would not have been 
enough to force a people into revolt, or to justify it in the eyes 
of the world at large. But, independently of the faults of Wil- 
liam, and of Van Maanen and his other instruments of misgov- 
ernment, there was in the construction of the new state, one 
positive evil, which human ingenuity could scarcely have 
overcome. That evil was the disproportion of population 
between the two divisions of the kingdom, considering, as 
they unfortunately did, their interests totally distinct. It was 
a manifest but an unavoidable injustice to Belgium, to give 
her but the same number of deputies as were allowed to Hol- 
land. Yet, had the representation of Belgium been propor- 
tioned to her population, she would assuredly have acquired 
that supremacy, which she so loudly complained of when ex- 
ercised by Holland ; and the latter would have become, by 
the force of things, what Belgium had been pronounced to 
be, by the folly of diplomacy, — " an increase of territory." 

The absolute establishment of the Kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands (so constituted) on a permanent footing of equalized 
nationality was perhaps impossible. But that such a king- 
dom might have been constructed, effectual for the intended 
purpose of the one which fell to pieces, there is no doubt. 
To raise up a barrier between France and Germany, a real 
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balance of European power, was the design of the congress 
of Vienna, in 1814, which had the materials for construction 
in its hands, but possessed no head sufficiently clear and dis- 
interested to plan and execute the work. Had a great prin- 
ciple of forethought or a freedom from the desire of personal 
aggrandizement guided the counsels of the allies, the Rhenish 
provinces had been, without doubt, included with Holland and 
Belgium in the formation of that barrier kingdom, which, as it 
was constructed, was but a piece of frail and perishable 
patchwork. Had such an element as those provinces been 
added to the imperfect combination, a self-righting action had 
been certainly superinduced, an internal umpire had existed 
when difficulties of self-government arose, and a balance of 
national interests and feelings would have been created, that 
must have rendered the perpetual collision of petty passions 
and small jealousies impossible. The advantages of such a 
wholesale scheme to Europe at large may be hereafter 
discovered. Suffice it to say here, that such a combination 
would have turned to the best account the dismemberment of 
Napoleon's enormous empire, by giving one great and solid 
pledge to European peace, instead of frittering away so vast a 
guarantee into three unsettled, discontented fragments. 

During fifteen years, the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
struggled on through a frequently shifting atmosphere of polit- 
ical light and shade. Abandoned in a great measure by the 
rest of Europe to its own action, scarcely capable of appre- 
ciating its own situation, dazzled at times by certain false and 
forced indications of prosperity, oppressed at others by exag- 
gerated fears of ill, agitated by antagonist interests and pas- 
sions, it presented the most violent contrasts, and was to for- 
eign observers most difficult of comprehension. King Wil- 
liam had acquired a reputation for sagacity and liberality by 
some acts springing rather from constitutional than from 
moral causes. His plain manners and domestic habits were 
joined to an indifference to the pomps of royalty, and he 
wandered about the streets and wards, a daylight adventurer, 
without much dignity of bearing, and none at all of purpose. 
The personal character of William had certainly a consider- 
able influence on the secondary causes which led to the Bel- 
gian revolution of 1830. He never forgot his Dutch ori- 
gin and the Stadtholderate principles of his ancestors. He 
always considered Holland as his country, and Belgium but as 
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a part of his possessions. His constant efforts were directed 
to condense in himself the whole action of the government, 
to mix himself up in every operation of finance and, industry, 
to check and humiliate the nobility, and to ingratiate himself 
with the commercial and manufacturing classes by large loans 
of the public money. By these means he succeeded in form- 
ing a body of personal partisans ; while a certain result of 
this peculiar policy was to alienate the great mass of influen- 
tial men, who smarted under his system of exclusion, and 
would not consent to separate the great questions of national 
good from the selfish speculations of the monarch. 

It was in vain that the treaty of London, of July 21st, 1814, 
stipulated that the amalgamation between Holland and Belgi- 
um should be intimate and complete, while the royal artisan to 
whom the task was intrusted was incapable of performing it. 
We shall not here examine the question as to the wisdom 
of the scheme, nor detail the arguments adduced in proof of 
its imagined feasibility. The experiment was clumsily tried, 
and it entirely failed. It is now less a subject of discussion for 
immediate purposes of state, than matter of history to serve as 
a warning for time to come. The practicability of such a junc- 
tion between neighbouring countries, argued on the fate of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, must be treated henceforward as 
an abstract question ; and not with reference to that partic- 
ular result, as offering grounds for any new attempt in the 
same quarter. Holland and Belgium are, in all probability, 
for ever separate. The object of diplomacy should now be 
to raise a barrier of political distinctions between them, more 
effectual than a wall of brass. Holland must be satisfied to 
remain within the narrow limits which her geographical posi- 
tion, the character of her people, her language, manners, and 
traditions, and recent events point out as her natural extent. 
Within those boundaries she earned a character of which she 
may be proud, and maintained an influence to which countries of 
far greater proportions have rarely reached. Thrown back up- 
on the recollections of her former power, she has a large fund of 
consolation on which to draw, in reference to late disasters. 
The faults of her modern career have been forced on her. Her 
fate for nearly half a century has not been of her own choos- 
ing. Dragged, like a slave, in the ovations of Imperial France, 
not joined as an ally in her march of triumph ; tied forcibly to 
Belgium in a barren union, not grafted on the stem, to bear a 
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blooming fruit fed from a common sap ; the nationality of 
Holland has stood two tests, which have proved it to be with- 
out alloy. It has come from the assay unchanged and un- 
changeable ; and has shown that it is neither formed to receive 
the impress of a foreign stamp, nor qualified to impart its own. 

The case of Belgium is far different.' Not isolated, like 
Holland, by territorial or moral peculiarities ; offering every 
variety of soil and character ; composed of sundry races, 
from sources widely distinct ; familiarized with different dia- 
lects of the neighbouring nations ; rife with traditions of 
change ; she presents a versatility which specially adapts her 
to aid in those combinations of political arrangement which the 
well-being of Europe may from time to time require. From 
having hitherto been a passive instrument for secondary pur- 
poses, the day may come when she will have a higher place 
to fill. And her social progress, ever since the period when 
she conquered a field for the developement of her powers, 
marks her out for a destiny, which it would be futile at pres- 
ent to predict, and may, by and by, be difficult to circum- 
scribe. 

The early resemblances between revolutions are extreme- 
ly striking. However they may differ in results, in their origin 
they are generally the same ; sprung in most cases from mis- 
government and oppression, a family likeness runs through 
them all. 

Belgium has undergone the ordeal of three revolutions ; 
and considerable misconception exists as to the real causes of 
all three. Historians have with conmion accord ascribed to 
religious motives, almost exclusively, the outbursts in the six- 
teenth century against Spain, and in 1789 against Austria; 
while the politicians of our own times would willingly attach 
the same character to that of 1830 against Holland. Reli- 
gion occupies too large a space in human thoughts and feelings 
not to enter largely into popular agitations ; but, on the three 
great occasions in question, religious grievances were by no 
means the only or the earliest. Points of constitutional free- 
dom violated, from different motives, by three sovereigns of 
those different epochs, excited the first symptoms of discon- 
tent ; and the Belgian clergy possessing great influence in 
the country naturally took a prominent part in each political 
movement. But, in every one, the leading motives of revolt 
were hatred to foreign domination, and attachment to national 
institutions. 
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The three revolutions had different results. That of the 
sixteenth century restored to Belgium its internal liberties, 
without giving independence to the country. That of 1789, 
failing from the incapacity of its leaders, threw Belgium, ex- 
hausted and demoralized, underneath the feet of France. 
That of 1830, ga<^e Belgium independence, neutrality, a 
dynasty of its choice, and an opportunity, never before pos- 
sessed, for the developement of its great and unsuspected re- 
sources, moral and physical. 

The French revolution, begun and finished in three days 
in July, 1830, was unquestionably the proximate cause of that 
of Belgium, two months later. But the latter was widely dif- 
ferent in its outburst and progress, although the provocations 
of both were similar. No violent coup d'etat roused the peo- 
ple of Belgium to an abrupt resistance ; nor did a contest of 
some sixty or seventy hours in a single city suffice to estab- 
lish their sovereignty on the ruins of the throne. The con- 
test was not confined to the capital but was spread all over 
the country during a period of some weeks. But it is not 
merely in these respects that the difference lies. In France 
the bigot monarch was at once the ally and the tool of a grasping 
priesthood. In Belgium the Protestant king was in fierce 
opposition to the patriot clergy. The French people were 
suddenly forced into rebellion against an old hereditary dyn- 
asty, for the vindication of national rights. The Belgians 
were gradually worked up to revolt against a new-made sover- 
eign, the type and instrument of foreign domination. France 
had to drive out a family ; Belgium to conquer an army. 
The first fought a domestic battle for the recovery of its liber- 
ties. The latter combated an alien foe, for the deliverance 
of the soil. In one main point, and one only, those memor- 
able events were strictly alike, — in the total absence of pre- 
paration for the conflict, and of expectation that it was at 
hand. 

Remonstrances, petitions, and declamation were the only 
means of redress attempted in Belgium, until the infatuated 
confidence of the authorities, acting in the spirit and under the 
order of the monarch, encouraged the people to proceed in 
preparations for the insurrection which their rulers seemed 
to court. Had King William shown the least foresight, had 
he listened in time to the popular complaints, dismissed his 
obnoxious minister Van Maanen, abolished a few odious im- 
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posts, and removed the absurd restriction against the use of 
the French language in the public pleadings, — all reasonable 
demands, and all conceded, but invariably too late, — he 
might have been to this day King of the Netherlands. Bel- 
gium was led on, coaxed, as it may be said, from step to step; 
so that remonstrance, riot, revolt, and revolution followed in 
a gradual succession, that seemed arranged by the monarch, 
rather than intended by the people. Every thing renders it 
Hkely, that William calculated that his irritated subjects would 
proceed to excess, and that his foreign allies would then inter- 
fere, to uphold him by force, with increased prerogative over 
a prostrate people. 

It is impossible, in the limits of this sketch, to detail the 
progress of the public discontent, or the various acts by which 
King William effectually alienated the affections of his sub- 
jects. The prosecution of Louis de Potter, for some sedi- 
tious publications in a Brussels newspaper, was the last imme- 
diate measure of irritation previous to the outbreak in Paris. 
When this great event occurred, the people of all Belgium 
were quite prepared for an explosion, as soon as the signal 
should be given. 

The Regency of Brussels, (as the city government was 
called,) as if for the purpose of giving this signal, commanded 
the representation, at the principal theatre, of the Muette de 
Portici^ for the evening of the 25th of August ; this opera 
having been considered from its political bearing so exciting 
and dangerous, as to have been specially prohibited for several 
weeks previously. The civil authorities having thus admir- 
ably played their part, the people entered upon theirs ; and the 
Dutch military commanders effectively joined, by their incapa- 
city or cowardice, to bring about the denouement. 

Without attempting to detail the opening circumstances of 
the Belgian revolution, it must suffice to say, that the hardi- 
hood of the rioters on that memorable night was almost unop- 
posed ; and that one movement of ordinary vigor on the part 
of the authorities would have stopped the tumult, which the 
next day assumed so grave a character. That second day, 
the 26th of August, was decisive of the fate of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands. But its dismemberment was solely due 
to the wavering and uncandid conduct of the King ; for during 
four ensuing weeks sufficient opportunities occurred to reme- 
dy the successive evils so rapidly accumulated. 
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On the morning last mentioned the affrighted Regency- 
made some show of authority. They issued a proclamation, 
promising certain measures of political redress ; and they 
sanctioned the formation of a burgher guard, to whom arms 
were freely issued, and for whom a chief was found, in the 
person of Baron Vanderlinden d'Hoogvorst, an amiable, be- 
nevolent, incapable person, who consequently stood well with 
all classes, being neither feared nor envied by any. 

The revolution had now made its second step. Power 
had passed from the hands of the populace into those of the 
people. The burgher guard rapidly increased in numbers 
and soon began to exercise the authority now vested wholly in 
it. Baron d'Hoogvorst called a meeting of the notables of 
of the city, to take into consideration the perilous state of 
affairs. A deputation was ordered to proceed to the Hague 
with an address to the King ; and a council was elected for 
thestaffof the burgher guard, in whom the whole executive 
authority was vested. 

The deputation from the notables was received by the King. 
Professions of loyalty on the one side and of confidence on 
the other were bandied between them. A royal ordinance 
summoned the States-General to assemble on the 13th of the 
ensuing month. While the King was thus deceiving the dep- 
utation with fair words, military preparations were making, on 
a grand scale, to overawe Brussels if possible, and at any rate 
to force it into submission. 

On the 29th of August, the Prince of Orange, charged by 
the King with a temporizing mission, and his brother Prince 
Frederick, intrusted with the command of the troops, arrived 
at Antwerp ; and on the following day their head-quarters 
were established at Vilvorde within five miles of Brussels. 
By (his time, the excitement withifi the capital had reached a 
very high pitch, influenced by the Jesuitical answers of the 
King to the various deputations which had been sent to him 
from Liege and other places, the concentration of an army 
close to the walls, the insulting tone of the Dutch journals, 
and the vague and suspicious wording of the proclamation is- 
sued by the princes from Antwerp on the morning of the 
30th. 

Several interviews took place at Vilvorde during that and 
the following day between the Princes and Baron d'Hoog- 
vorst, the Prince de Ligne, and other representatives of the 
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citizens of Brussels. After some animated discussions, the 
Prince of Orange, yielding to the entreaties of the deputation, 
pledged his word, that he would enter Brussels the following 
day, attended solely by three or four officers of his staff. 
Prince Frederick engaging to remain at Vilvorde with the 
troops. 

The following morning, September 1st, at daybreak, a pro- 
clamation of the Regency announced the news to the people, 
and a number of the burgher guard was required at ten 
o'clock, to meet the Prince and escort him into the city. Be- 
fore eleven not less than eight thousand men were assembled 
on their parade ground in the Grande Place, in their respec- 
tive divisions, and under the standard of Brabant. A finer 
body of volunteers was never perhaps collected in arms, even 
in the palmy days of Flemish freedom, when struggles not 
dissimilar to the present were so common between the burgh- 
ers of the various cities and their feudal chiefs. Nor did the 
old and picturesque towers of the town hall, and the Gothic 
structures which surround it, ever witness a more stirring dis- 
play than this rival exhibition of the many grand historical 
scenes which had been acted there. 

But this day is more particularly memorable as forming an 
epoch of individual heroism almost without parallel, which 
proved that though the days of chivalry are gone their spirit 
still exists. To understand the extent to which that quality 
was displayed by the. Prince of Orange on this occasion, it must 
be borne in mind, that, independently of the odium he shared 
in common with his father, as a Dutchman and a Nassau, he 
was also the brother-in-law of the autocrat of Russia, and 
thus identified with the system of foreign influence, to shake off 
which those armed thousands stood in serried ranks ; and 
that he was at that moment laboring under a load of personal 
calumny, of the most base and brutal kind, propagated by 
the Belgian press. In defiance of all this, he now came for- 
ward from the ranks of his devoted army, to throw himself 
alone among a host of armed and inveterate enemies, in fulfil- 
ment of his promise, and under the sole guarantee of his in- 
nocence and courage. 

Every arrangement of the day was made for the purpose 
of appalling as well as humiliating him. A treble line of bay- 
onets bristled along the streets. Barricades were left standing 
to embarrass his path. A band of savage-looking men, bare- 
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armed, and carrying knives, pikes, and hatchets, headed the 
column which received him beyond the gates ; and strict or- 
ders were given, and frequently repeated as he came on, for 
the observance of a stern look and total silence throughout the 
whole array. 

The manner in which the gallant prince conducted himself 
through this trying scene, the unfeeling reception given to him, 
and the perils he encountered on that day, will no doubt find 
a prominent place in the history of the times, and form an 
episode of no small interest in it. 

Repeated conferences, between the Prince and the mem- 
bers of a committee chosen by him from among the principal 
persons then in Brussels, consumed two days and nights. 
After much discussion on the best means for conciliating the 
government at the Hague and the people of Belgium, it was 
decided, that the Prince should remove from Brussels with the 
whole of the regular garrison, leaving the entire control of 
the place in the hands of the citizens. At the moment of 
his departure with the troops there was a confident hope that 
the King, yielding to his representation of the true state of 
things, would have consented to a prompt and effectual legisla- 
tive separation between Holland and Belgium ; but not a notion 
was put forward, nor, as we believe, conceived, of the total 
independence of Belgium under any form of government what- 
ever. 

To the Prince's further honor it must be mentioned, that 
during these two days he was repeatedly urged to place himself 
at the head of the movement as his father's self-named Vice- 
roy, and thus identify himself with the cause of Belgium. 
This he at once declined, as inconsistent with bis duty both 
as a son and a subject. He saw the necessity for a separa- 
tion ; and, had his advice been followed, the monarchy had 
certainly been saved, and the Nassaus had still ruled in Bel- 
gium. But such a measure was never contemplated by the 
King. He indeed pretended to take it into consideration ; 
but, in flagrant violation of justice and humanity, he sent a 
powerful army to attack Brussels, even while the States-Gen- 
eral were debating on the wisdom or impolicy of the measure 
of separation, which the expected success of that attack was 
intended to set completely at rest. 

The mission of the Prince of Orange only raised against 
him a spirit of odious virulence in the Dutch people. More 
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desirous even than the Belgians for the separation required by 
the latter, they could not tolerate him who admitted the justice 
of the claim, although he had risked his life and compromised 
his dignity for conciliation's sake. They would have been 
well pleased that a separation from Belgium should have 
been of their own prompting. But to concede it was gall and 
wormwood to their pride ; and they consequently called loud- 
ly for the suppression of the revolt, before the legislature might 
entertain proposals of which the Prince was the bearer and the 
conscientious advocate. 

In the mean time, the chief towns of Belgium were succes- 
sively following the example of the capital, by loudly demand- 
ing a legislative separation between the northern and southern 
divisions of the kingdom of the Netherlands. Some tumul- 
tuous proceedings took place ; and, as was to be expected, 
the exasperation caused by the King's policy, forced the 
people into strong measures, for the furtherance of what had 
now become the general desire. Political clubs were formed; 
the language of the newspapers became more violent ; and a 
" Committee of Safety " was decided on, a moderate title for 
the executive, which left every thing open for the resumption 
of authority by a legally constituted government. 

The Committee of Pubhc Safety was specially charged 
with three main objects ; 

First ; with the care of preserving the rights of the dynasty. 

Secondly ; with obtaining the separation by legal means. 

Thirdly ; with protecting the commercial and manufactur- 
ing interests of the country. 

For a fortnight after the departure of the Prince of Orange 
this committee fulfilled the conditions of their nomination. 
Their greatest difficulties consisted in finding employment 
for the poor, and in counteracting the violent conduct of the 
revolutionary clubs, by whom they were daily menaced and 
denounced. The committee consisted of eight persons. 
Four of them were noblemen, of no talent, whose names had 
been inserted merely to give the appearance of aristocrat- 
ical sympathy with the four plebeians who were the active 
members. These latter were Messrs. Gendebien, Meeus, 
Rouppe, and Vandeweyer. The first was hasty and rash ; 
the second and third were timid and temporizing ; the fourth 
was cautious and cunning. Elements of character such as 
these, could form no combination fit to cope with the vigorous 
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energy of such daring spirits as Charles Rogier, Feigneaux, 
Niellon, and Van Halen, the leading men of the clubs. The 
confidence of the people was soon given to those strenuous 
haters of Dutch connexion in every shape ; and the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety, yielding to the uncontrollable influence 
that pressed on them, only wished to be driven from the post 
which they had not sufficient courage to maintain or resign. 

It now became clear, that the King had no intention of ac- 
ceding to the proposed separation, which he talked of in his 
opening speech to the States-General at the Hague, on the 
13th of September, but which he carefully abstained from 
recommending, and towards the consideration of which, for 
several days following, they made no progress. 

It cannot be too forcibly impressed on those who would 
rightly understand the question, that, up to the very last mo- 
ment of apparent security on the part of the King, the Belgian 
people were anxious to effect the separation on amicable and 
equitable terms. And it must also be observed, that this pro- 
posed separation was not a mere revolutionary crotchet, or a 
fanciful remedy for the existing evils. It- might have been 
effected without any violation of the treaties of 1815, at that 
time forming the public law of Europe, and without the least 
attaint to the privileges of nations or individuals. It would 
have been a certain security against any wish on the part of 
Belgium for a reannexation to France, by founding a distinct 
nationality ; and it would have conciliated all the great powers, 
while it healed the discontent existing between the two divi- 
sions of the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

It must be admitted, to account for, but by no means to jus- 
tify, the policy of the King and his Government, that they 
were in a state of most culpable ignorance of the real nature 
of public feeling in Belgium. The great bugbear which 
frightened them from their political propriety was the fear of 
republicanism in France, and of its spread in Belgium. This 
delusion was combated by a few disinterested observers ; 
but their reasoning was not Kstened to, when they pointed out 
the necessity for promptitude in the legislative proceedings, 
and an abstinence from all hostile measures. 

Events now hurried on. Brussels was invested by an army 
of 14,000 men. The people, roused to desperation, and led 
on by Feigneaux and other clubbists, on the night of the 20th 
of September, forced the doors of the town hall, seized on a 
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depot of arms which was placed there for greater security, 
and drove out the incompetent committee, who, abandoning 
the care of the public safety, now only sought their own. 
They fled the country, and left the people to their fate, — even 
Gendebien, the only one of the members from whom more 
resolution was expected ; Baron D'Hoogvorst being the only 
one who remained, but in close concealment until the fearful 
events of the ensuing days had passed by. 

The whole power now devolved, as if in the regular suc- 
cession of revolutionary inheritance, to the people and their 
immediate chiefs. Yet it cannot be truly said that anarchy 
at any time reigned in Brussels. No act of spoliation or vio- 
lence took place even during the last three days, from the 
20th to the 23d of September, during which the very rabble 
formed the government, and the pike and bayonet were the 
law. All the degrading impulses of mob ferocity were sup- 
pressed ; and every feeling was concentrated in the one ab- 
sorbing object of a desperate defence. 

At length the agony of expectation was set at rest by the 
fiercer excitement of actual combat. On the morning of the 
24th, the attack on the city was made at three several points ; 
and, to the great astonishment of Prince Frederick and his 
troops, they found on all a determined resistance, instead of 
the easy triumph on which they had reckoned. 

We must resist the temptation of recording here the details 
of the four days in which the people of Brussels so gallantly 
fought and conquered. A crowd of recollections cautions 
us to altogether avoid an attempt to select from among the va- 
rious events even a few of the most striking ; for our lim- 
its do not admit of sufficient examples being given of those 
heroic incidents, without doing injustice to the actors in the 
many which deserve mention. 

A few names must, however, be specified among those who 
particularly distinguished themselves. At the head of these 
must be placed that of Charles Rogier, who gave to the 
country the first impulse of armed resistance ; who had been 
foremost in leading his detachment of the men of Liege to 
the attack on the Dutch at Diegham, the day before the 
assault of Brussels took place ; and who had, as soon as 
resistance was actually offered to that assault, boldly taken 
upon himself, in company with M. Jolly, a retired offi- 
cer of engineers, the responsibility of a government, and the 
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organization of the desultory and scattered elements, which 
ended in so complete a triumph. Next came Van Halen, 
the commander-in-chief, appointed by Rogier and Jolly ; Ni- 
elloq, Mellinet, Kessels,Vandermeere, Borremans, Gregoire ; 
Baron Felner, killed on the field of battle ; and a host of oth- 
ers equally brave, and more or less celebrated. 

The news of the heroic defence of Brussels was borne 
across the frontiers in every direction, and, while it created in 
Holland consternation and rage, it caused unbounded joy in 
France. Several of the runaway members of the Committee 
of PubHc Safety were assembled at Valenciennes, where 
they had been joined by M. Louis de Potter, one of the early 
causes and victims of government severity, who had hurried 
from Paris, and now waited with Vandeweyer and some oth- 
ers, not to mix in the melie and take chance with the country 
they had roused to resistance, but to " await the triumph and 
partake the gale." The first of those who repassed the 
frontiers was Gendebien, a man of energy and nerve, notwith- 
standing his recent flight, led away by the bad example of 
his colleagues. The others followed ; and the generous peo- 
ple of Brussels, drowning resentment and reproach in the 
shouts of victory, and feeling the urgent necessity of union, 
consented to the nomination of D'Hoogvorst, Gendebien, 
and Vandeweyer, as joint members of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, with Charles Rogier and Jolly, to whose intrepid 
firmness the preservation of order had been entirely owing. 
To maintain a show of aristocratic support the name of Count 
Felix de Merode was added ; but he did not reappear from 
his hiding-place for some days after the expulsion of the Dutch. 

Thousands upon thousands crowded into Brussels as soon 
as the attacking army had fairly retreated, to view the differ- 
ent places of combat, to gaze on the shattered buildings, the 
torn up and lacerated trees, the smoking ruins, the barricades 
and batteries ; and above all to see the heroic defenders, some 
living and unhurt, the wounded stretched on their pallets in 
the hospitals and churches ; and, finally, the glorious dead car- 
ried to their last common resting-place. It was altogether a 
combination exciting and affecting in no ordinary degree ; 
and one never to be forgotten by those who witnessed it. 

But the victors did not suffer themselves to be, in their 
turn, overcome by the delirium of triumph. They organ- 
ized themselves under chosen leaders, and pushed on to new 
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combats and successes. They pursued the retreating enemy, 
hung on and harassed them, and had several severe though 
irregular actions with them, up to the walls of Antwerp, to 
which sanctuary Prince Frederick had conducted his discom- 
fited troops. 

The Provisional Government promptly proceeded to dis- 
pose of and secure the important interests confided to their 
care. And their first act, in compliance with the popular 
will, was to add De Potter's name to their number, and to 
recall him from a now nominal banishment to a sure ovation. 
But his worst enemy could not have done him a worse ser- 
vice. Happy had it been for him that he had remained an 
exile and a martyr. No stronger example was ever afforded 
of that fatality which places men on the highest pinnacle of 
their ambition, merely to dash them down to a surer destruc- 
tion. De Potter now hastened across the frontier he had so 
lately shrunk from passing ; and from the hour he touched 
the soil of Belgium he was borne forward to Brussels on the 
tide of popular enthusiasm. The members of the Provis- 
ional Government hailed his coming with pretended sympa- 
thy, but with serious misgivings. They knew his vast ambi- 
tion ; — they saw his unlimited influence. But they had yet 
to learn that he, who, for the best years of his life had labored 
to bring about a crisis like that, was, at the moment of its 
realization, impotent to turn it to account. 

Van Halen, a man of a different stamp, was another most 
prominent person at that period. De Potter saw a danger- 
ous rival in the gallant Spaniard, who had rendered such good 
service to his adopted country ; and he had sufficient cunning 
to propagate suspicions against him in the public mind, which 
forced him to resign his command, and leave to others to fol- 
low up his victory. 

The effect produced throughout the Belgian provinces by 
the events of Brussels was instantaneous and general. In 
a few days all the fortresses, with the exception of Antwerp, 
Maestricht, and Venloo, surrendered to the commanders 
named by the Provisional Government, which bad by the 
10th of October entirely supplanted the authority of the 
King. 

The defence of Brussels had decided the States-Generl 
to consent to the legislative separation, so long demanded by 
Belgium, but now forgotten, in the broad prospect of abso- 
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lute independence which opened out before the nation's view. 
The King, seeing the state of the public mind, tried a new 
course of policy. He despatched the prince of Orange 
once more to Belgium ; and Antwerp was chosen as the 
strong-hold, whence he might, with most effect, send forth 
his emissaries or issue his addresses to the now formidable 
rebels, in the hope of persuading them into submission. The 
Prince, sanguine and confiding, readily undertook to attempt 
this impracticable scheme. But there was no good faith in 
his father who sent him, nor any sincerity in the council of 
Belgians who were appointed to act with him ; and no 
chance of cooperation on the part of the millions who iden- 
tified him with all the violence and hypocrisy of his brother 
and his father. After some weeks of humiliating failure, 
deceived, abandoned, and exposed to all the bitterness 
of regret, he quitted Antwerp, on the night of the 25th of 
October, in a steamboat for Rotterdam, lighted by the flames 
from the burning houses, set fire to by the Dutch troo|)s in 
their retreat from the pursuing Belgians. He now returned 
to Holland for the second time during six weeks, as pure as 
any public man who ever went through ordeals so severe and 
so unfortunate. 

The Prince's departure from Antwerp immediately led to 
a state of total anarchy. On the 27th, matters came to a 
fearful crisis. The populace, having risen in arms on the 
previous day, at length obtained possession of two of the 
gates of the town and opened them to the patriot forces. 
These, flushed with success, easily drove the scattered de- 
tachments of the royal troops into the citadel. A truce, 
hastily concluded, was quickly violated by some desultory acts 
of warfare between the vedettes on either side ; upon which 
General Chasse, the Dutch commander, commenced a bom- 
bardment of the defenceless city, assisted by the artillery of 
the Dutch flotilla, moored in the river Scheldt before the 
quay, and bringing to bear a combination of nearly one hun- 
dred pieces of cannon. 

This was unquestionably one of the most important events 
of the Revolution. Had the Belgian volunteers not been 
checked in their triumphant career, they would certainly have 
crossed the frontiers and have overrun Holland altogether. 
But although the revolution was by this catastrophe paralyzed 
in its most important extremities, the vital principle of national 
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independence was untouched. And it was perhaps favorable 
for its preservation, that the inflated valor of the people, 
from which it apprehended its greatest risks, should have met 
this great, but not the most serious, check. 

In the mean while, the Prince of Orange had returned to 
the Hague, under circumstances the most mortifying, un- 
thought of amidst the rejoicing which the vindictive people 
indulged in, in honor of their avenger Chasse ; and the heir 
to the throne took possession, almost by stealth, of the home- 
ly residence, that presented so humiliating a contrast to the 
splendid palace, which, by no fault of his, he had for ever lost 
at Brussels. 

The stirring interest of the Belgian revolution expired 
amidst the embers of the conflagration of Antwerp. The 
social and political disruption was complete. Violence and 
the force of arms had done their work. To reorganize the 
materials of this moral chaos was the business of diplomacy ; 
and under its tutelage the destinies of the country immediate- 
ly passed. 

Belgium having thrown off the yoke of Holland, had now 
to decide between two alternatives ; a repubhc, leading to a 
junction with France and a general war ; or a monarchy, in- 
dependence, and negotiation. The latter of these was chosen ; 
and from the moment her decision was known, she became 
identified with the interests of Europe, as she had been al- 
ready admitted to its sympathies. 

The first great object of the Provisional Government was 
to put the country in harmony with the great powers ; and 
then to proceed to the arrangement of several serious topics 
of domestic importance. Missions were despatched to Paris 
and London ; but a great want of competent persons was 
evident from the first. The lucky accident of an acquaint- 
ance with the English language was allowed to stand in the 
stead of higher qualifications in the individuals chosen for the 
latter place. But the dearth of talent, and the lack of station, 
in the plebeian agitators, thrown to the surface by the late com- 
motions, were, for a long time, serious obstacles to their 
success. 

On the 10th of November, the National Congress, which 
had been summoned some weeks previously, began its sittings ; 
and its business commenced by an address from De Potter, 
who represented the Provisional Government. On the 18th, 
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the Congress ananimously proclaimed the independence of 
Belgium. On the 22d, it decreed, by a majority of one hun- 
dred and seventy-four votes against thirteen, that the form of 
the government should be monarchical. Other important 
measures were passed within a few months of busy and tur- 
bulent discussion. The perpetual exclusion of the Nassaus, 
the adoption of the Constitution, and the election of a sov- 
ereign, were the other great questions on which the fate of 
the country hinged ; and they were all debated, and decided 
in accordance with the convictions of Europe at large. 

On the 4th of November the Conference of London, com- 
posed of representatives of the five Great Powers, com- 
menced their long series of protocols, which began by pro- 
nouncing the existence of an armistice between Holland and 
Belgium, and assigning the same boundaries to the two States 
as existed before the union ; that is to say, before the treaty 
of Paris of May 30th, 1814. By a protocol of December 
20th, 1830, the Conference pronounced the dissolution of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Several circumstances occurred in rapid succession, and of 
almost miraculous coincidence, in favor of the new State, 
still struggling on to independence. First, was the singular 
want of sense, spirit, and of common powers of calculation, 
which hurled De Potter from his eminence to the meanest 
level, political and personal ; until, within a few weeks from 
his triumphal entry into Brussels, he was driven from its 
gates, reviled and unpitied, an outcast too happy to escape 
with his life. 

Secondly, was the unlooked-for forbearance of Louis Phi- 
lippe, ( no matter from what source it sprang,) making him re- 
press the national longing of all France to seize on Belgium, 
as a recovered portion of its territory. 

Thirdly, the breaking out of the Polish revolution, Novem- 
ber 29th, 1830, turning the attention, and calling for the whole 
force, of the Russian despot to internal affairs, and paralyzing 
all his plans for offensive operations against France, and for a 
restoration in Belgium. 

Fortuitous circumstances of minor moment might be ad- 
duced, all tending towards the same great end. Altogether, 
the good genius of Belgium triumphed over a thousand ob- 
stacles, raised up by domestic faction, Dutch intrigue, and 
foreign jealousies ; and the crowning measure, the election of 
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Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg to be King, completed the 
series of events which marked Belgium as the only perfect 
political result of the revolutions of 1830, and led to her 
becoming a model for the monarchical states of Europe. 

With this result before us, it is unnecessary to dwell on 
the minute details of seventy protocols, issued by the Con- 
ference of London, in reference to the Dutch and Belgic 
question. The multifarious state papers relative to this re- 
markable affair have been collected and printed. Their ex- 
amination may be useful for the student of diplomatic anatomy ; 
and they certainly form a monument of statesmanlike forbear- 
ance and forethought. 

The question of the choice of a king offered a most curi- 
ous spectacle to the world at large, and its progress abounded 
in important lessons to both monarchs and people. From the 
various persons named by the public voice or actually put 
upon the list as candidates in the first instance, the most re- 
markable were the Duke of Leuchtenberg, the eldest son of 
Eugene Beauharnais, and the Duke of Nemours, second son 
of Louis Philippe, King of the French. Of these rivals it 
may be stated, that the choice of the first would have been 
anti-French, without being European ; that of the latter ex- 
clusively French, but anti-European. Louis Philippe and 
the Conference of London declared against both ; and while 
the election was nevertheless proceeding at Brussels, the 
Prince of Orange was proclaimed at Ghent, in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt for his succession, by Colonel Ernest Gregoire, 
one of the defenders of the Brussels barricades against the 
Dutch attack. 

From that period the necessity became evident of finding 
some individual to fill the vacant throne, who would unite in 
himself the confidence of all the European powers, without 
being a mark for the jealousy of any. To occupy the inter- 
regnum by a neutral measure of preparation, M. Surlet de 
Chokier, a respectable Belgian gentleman, was named Regent 
on the 24th of February, 1831. The national congress, 
having adjourned on the 6th of March, assembled on the 29th 
of the same month, separated once more on the 12th of April, 
and did not meet again till the 18th of May. During these 
intervals they completed the work of the revolution in the 
spirit of European policy ; and they consummated the most 
important of its acts, (for a false step then had irretrievably 
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ruined the country,) by making a formal offer of the throne 
to Prince Leopold. 

The conferences between the Prince and the commission- 
ers deputed by the congress to wait on him in London afforded 
many proofs of his good sense and good feeling. He came 
forward at their solicitation, backed by the entreaties of the 
principal powers of Europe ; and he accepted the great, but 
most troublesome, trust they reposed in him, from an exalted 
regard for the public good. The only conditions for which 
he stipulated were such as related to the well-being of the 
country he was chosen to rule over. He left London on the 
16th of July, 1831, and made his entry into Brussels on the 
21st, when he was at once inaugurated, with all due solem- 
nity ; the national congress being, by this act, dissolved. 

Scarcely was Leopold seated on his uneasy throne, when 
the King of Holland, true to his treacherous character, sent 
forward his son, the Prince of Orange, — unfortunately, on this 
as on former occasions, too subservient to bis father's will, — 
to invade Belgium, at the head of an army of fifty thou- 
sand men and seventy pieces of cannon, in defiance of the 
existing armistice, and while the Dutch plenipotentiaries 
at the Conference of London were giving written assur- 
ances of the King's ardent desire to conclude a definitive 
treaty of peace ! 

After a campaign of ten days, in which a scrambling action, 
called by courtesy the battle of Louvain, was fought, having 
put to complete rout the undisciplined volunteers of Belgium, 
the Prince of Orange retreated to Holland to reap the honors 
of his poor triumph. The appearance of the French army, 
which Leopold called to his assistance, was the cause of this 
retrograde movement. The rival commanders had good oppor- 
tunities afforded them for proving once more their personal 
courage ; the Prince of Orange having a horse killed under 
him, and one of King Leopold's aides-de-camp being wound- 
ed by his side, in the thickest of the fight. 

This battle of Louvain, like the bombardment of Ant- 
werp by General Chasse, had a highly salutary effect on the 
character of the Belgian nation. Had it not been for these 
checks to their overweening pride, which may be fairly par- 
doned in consideration of their great successes, Leopold 
would have found it perhaps impossible to govern the country 
with the ease he has done for the last ten years. The influ- 
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ence of his firm, yet forbearing, temperament has been im- 
mense on a people at once so susceptible and so reflective. 
The wisdom of his administration has produced the happiest 
effects ; shown forth in the rapid return to tranquillity and 
order ; in commercial, agricultural, and manufacturing enter- 
prise ; and in the establishment of a solid, and, to all appear- 
ances, a lasting, system of prosperity. 

The series of harassing difficulties, known to diplomacy 
by the technical title of " the Dutch and Belgic question," 
lasted long after the election of Leopold ; fomented by the 
sordid obstinacy of King William, but resolutely combated 
by France and England, to whom the other Great Powers, — 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, — gave a cold, and often a 
forced, cooperation. The laborious efforts of the statesmen 
and diplomatists of the two former countries were incessant, 
and successful beyond hope, in saving Europe from a general 
war. Among the most distinguished in carrying out those 
intricate negotiations, was the British Ambassador at the 
Hague, Sir Charles Bagot, who had previously filled the post 
of English Minister at Washington, and verbose appointment 
to be Governor-general of Canada has been recently an- 
nounced. And it may be here observed, in passing, that 
few individuals could be better adapted for the task of con- 
solidating the union of the two provinces, from his experience 
of the junction between Holland and Belgium, a case so mar- 
vellously analogous to the great experiment over which he 
has been chosen to preside. The similarity of the two 
cases is as nearly as possible complete, — difference of races, 
language, and religion ; disproportion of population, with 
equality of representation ; far greater amount of public 
debt of the less populous division of the country, converted 
into a general Hability to be shared by the other; — and many 
minor resemblances, most striking to any one familiar with 
the formation of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. And, to 
finish the picture, the proximity of a powerful nation is not 
wanting, with certain unequivocal yearnings for the possession 
of those adjoining provinces, which it requires no small exer- 
tion of domestic wisdom to repress. Every one of the er- 
rors committed by King William and of the evils they brought 
forth, during his short and troubled reign, must be fresh in 
the memory of Sir Charles Bagot. No individual was more 
prominent than he, in endeavours to prevent the former and to 
mitigate the latter. He has learned a lesson, the value of 
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which may be now turned to practical account. And it is 
matter of satisfaction to every good citizen of the United 
States, that this critical trust has fallen into the hands of one, 
who is represented by those who know him best, to be hon- 
orable, able, and conciliatory ; combining qualities of head and 
heart which fit him to be not only a good governor, but, what 
is full as important in the present aspect of affairs, a good 
neighbour. 

This digression has awakened reflections that come more 
home to us, — and may perhaps do so to our readers, — than 
even those arising from our coming intercourse with the king- 
dom of Belgium. We are therefore more disposed to bring 
the latter subject to a close at present, than to dwell on many 
of the topics it suggests, and which may at some future time 
be brought forward. 

There is no doubt that from this growing connexion much 
reciprocal advantage may be drawn. The business transac- 
tions of the two countries have been recently facilitated by the 
conclusion of a treaty of commerce, long wished for by both, 
and the abortive efforts to effect which some years back 
must be fresh in the public mind.* But points of material in- 
terest (to use a French phrase) apart, many valuable sources 
of improvement will be opened by a free interchange of per- 
sonal communications, by mutual observation of character and 
manners, and by a wider spread of information as to the great 
public transactions of our own times as well as of the past. 
If America furnished in the last century the most glorious of 
revolutionary examples to the Old World, the nations of Eu- 
rope have, in the present one, given noble proofs that the ex- 
ample was not lost on them. Though France was checked 
in her career of freedom, and Naples crushed ; though Po- 
land may have perished, and though Spain be still convulsed 
in the throes of her long agony, — Belgium is flourishing 
in full success. Her triumphs afford many consolations to 
the less fortunate strugglers against kingly and aristocratical 
misrule. She has shown, that it is in the heart of the people 
that the lifeblood of freedom circulates ; that its strength 
is in their sinews ; and that their arms must work it out. 
She has shown, also, that splendid talents are not necessary 
to trace the march of liberty. Their too often delusive glare 
need not shine on her self-lighted path. Plain, prompt, and en- 

* Since these remarks went to the press, the public learns that unex- 
pected obstacles have arisen to the execution of this treaty. We trust 
they are to prove only temporary. 
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ergetic men, ready to take advantage of the circumstances they 
may not have the genius to create, are all-sufficient to effect 
immense reforms. Not an individual of more than ordinary 
intellect was brought into notice by the Belgian revolution. 
De Potter, its original author, was a presumptuous failure ; De 
Chokier, the Regent, an amiable nullity. Lebeau, his prime 
minister, Tielmans, Vandeweyer, and others of successive ad- 
ministrations, were all obscure lawyers ; which, on the con- 
tinent of Europe, is a position of a very low grade ; and they 
were, moreover, (a circumstance which, with us at least, does 
not detract from their merit,) of birth and connexions still 
more lowly. The first-mentioned was a bookseller in Liege, 
the second, the son of a Brussels baker, the last a partner in a 
printing-office, whose parents kept a boarding-house at Lou- 
vain ; and none of them had an opportunity of learning aught 
of the intricate game of government. But it was in the choice 
of ministers to the foreign courts that the Belgian executive 
was most embarrassed. It must be remembered, that their 
charges and secretaries were not, like the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, bred up in the bold confidence of an equality with 
the lordly legislators and statesmen of Europe. The cringing 
subserviency to rank, so disgracefully common there even in 
men of learning and talent, gave the undrilled ambassadors of 
the new state no fair chance when they came to cope with the 
old and experienced aristocrats of the Conference of London. 
But in the total absence of the necessary qualifications among 
those of the Belgian noblesse who joined in the revolution, 
the middle classes assumed the station which the other had 
heretofore monopolized ; and by shifts and expedients they 
made head, as best they might, against the titled influences 
which they strove to manage without being able to control. 

But the election of King Leopold at once put an end to 
this state of things. As soon as he assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment, the affairs of Belgium recovered a stability that the 
rest of Europe looked at with amazement. Nothing ever ap- 
peared so strange as the quiet subsiding of those turbid ele- 
ments, which had threatened anarchy within and a general 
war without. Yet history might have prepared the world for 
this result. The influence of an elected ruler is prodigious 
over the great majority of a revolutionized nation ; for most 
men who have achieved their independence like to take their 
tone from the leader of their choice, and to pay a compliment 
in his person to their own sagacity. 
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In the case of Leopold, this feeling, combined with con- 
siderations of practical good sense, worked like magic ; and 
the great contracting parties, who had implored him to accept 
the sovereignty, looked on delighted at the result. The 
new monarch, having, in the short campaign which ended 
in " the disaster of Louvain," as it is generally termed by 
Belgian writers, proved himself to be brave, active, and self- 
possessed, had now to give evidence that he carried the same 
qualities into the cabinet from the camp, and that he was as 
well fitted for civil government as for military command. 
Discarding all considerations founded on false precedent or 
bad example, he would not allow any one of his ministers to 
assume the title of Premier, or President of the Council, 
the nominal possession of which, in France, has been such 
a prolific source of difficulty to Louis Philippe. Leopold, 
realizing the hope of Lafayette with reference to France, being 
a constitutional king, surrounded with republican institutions, 
openly and fearlessly presides at his own Council ; and it is 
notorious, that every one of the great and successful measures 
of his government has been his own work. Ministers have 
been guided by his sagacity ; ambassadors wholly directed by 
his instructions ; financial, military, and commercial undertak- 
ings all pointed cut or deeply examined into by him. The 
establishment of the Belgian railroad system, the wonder and 
envy of all continental Europe, was his work, assisted by 
the intelligence of Charles Rosier and Nothomb, the two men 
of most talent which the revolution has produced. 

The courts of England and France, in whose hands the 
interests of Belgium had found protection and safety during 
the crisis we have described, and those of Prussia and Aus- 
tria, who had been driven by the tergiversations of King 
William to abandon him to his fate, all sent their diplomatic 
representatives to Brussels ; and Leopold had to choose 
among the motley ranks of his supporters for agents to fill the 
several legations established in those friendly countries. 
This was one of the most embarrassing of his duties. And 
he would have found it hard to select persons at all suitable, 
had he not been confident of his own powers of application 
to all state necessities. But sure of himself, he was able to 
depend on them ; and to each he gave his instructions, fol- 
lowing them up with unceasing industry for a series of years, 
until Holland, in 1839, and Russia, her only supporter, were 
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forced by dint of his perseverance and good management to 
abandon, step by step, every position behind which they were 
entrenched ; and these wearisome negotiations were finally 
closed by the treaty of peace between Holland and Belgium, 
and both countries left free to pursue a career of recovered 
prosperity. The great obstacle to Dutch repose and con- 
fidence was the King, whose financial operations were driv- 
ing the country headlong to ruin. But his abdication, some 
months back, gave the gallant Prince of Orange an earlier 
accession to the throne, than " the course of nature " promis- 
ed him ; and his generous sacrifices for his country have found 
their reward, by his being placed at its head before a too ad- 
vanced age had weakened his powers of government. He 
and his former rival, Leopold, are now running their paral- 
lel careers of kingcraft ; and (if left by the other monarchs 
to the unobstructed exercise of their really fine qualities) 
with every chance of making their respective portions of 
the quondam Kingdom of the Netherlands contented with 
themselves and with each other. 
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It is no easy thing to strike the right medium in the prepa- 
ration of such a book as a classical dictionary. The claims 
of the schoolboy, just beginning his acquaintance with the 
historical and mythological personages of antiquity, demand 
attention first. Next comes the college student, with his more 
enlarged views and wider information. Lastly, the educated 



